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Was It Worth It? 


I rang the bell soon after ten 
o’clock on a sunny spring morning and 
waited to see who would open the door. I 
knew the name of the man who lived there 
—Mr. Oswald—for it was written on a 
card I had in my pocket. But that was all. 

I was helping an evangelist, Elder A. O. 
Sage, conduct a series of meetings in a town 
not far from San Francisco. The meetings 
had been going on for several weeks, and 
every night we had been telling the people 
who came that if they wanted a copy of 
the night’s sermon they should put their 
mame on a card, and we would give them 
a copy free. Mr. Oswald had written his 
name on one of the cards, and I was bring- 
ing him his copy of the sermon. 

Presently the door opened. 


































“Mr. Oswald?” I said. “I’m Mr. Maxwell, 
from the meetings.” 

I noticed that he was a short, white-haired 
man, and I judged him to be about sixty. 
Would he invite me in, or tell me he wasn’t 
interested and shut the door? 

His face lighted up. “Come in,” he 
beamed. “I’ve been wanting to talk to you.” 

Almost before I sat down he said, “I’m 
going to join your church. That man Sage 
is the best preacher I’ve ever heard.” 

I was thrilled. So many people are relu 
tant to join the church, but this man ha 
already made up his mind to do so. I noticed 
that he was wearing a gold ring, but I was 
sure he would take that off willingly as 
soon as he understood the Bible better. 

When the workers on the evangelistic 
team met for their next committee, I told 
them about Mr. Oswald, and they were as 
happy as I was. I told them about the ring, 
too, and we all agreed that, since it was 
just a small matter, I should discuss with 
the man the greater things first—the love 
of Christ, His sacrifice, His second coming, 
forgiveness, justification, sanctification— 
and there would be time enough to talk 
about the ring after that. 

I went back to Mr. Oswald frequently. 
He told me he was attending all the meet- 
ings and enjoying them immensely. We dis- 
cussed the Bible, and he seemed willing to 
agree with everything. I was sure the ring 
would come off easily. But it didn’t. 

When I told him one day he would have 
to take the ring off he flatly refused. “My 
father gave me that ring before he died 
and he asked me to wear it in memory of 
him,” he said. “I can’t take it off.” 

I read to him what Paul said about “gold, 
and pearls, and costly array,” in 1 Timothy 
2:9. But it did no good. I told him that 
Jacob’s household set us an example by tak- 
ing off their jewelry when they consecrated 
themselves to the Lord (Genesis 35:1-4), 
but he didn’t seem to hear. Instead, he 
stopped coming to the meetings. All be- 
cause of a ring. 

He gave up Christ, salvation, heave 
eternity, in exchange for a little piece o 
gold around his finger. Was it worth it? 
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Your friend, 


eS ae Wlazwrel 





William Couldn’t—But DID! 


By BARBARA O. WESTPHAL 


ie no use trying to help William. He 
can’t sell books, and it won’t do any good 
to think he can. I’ve tried for two days to 
show him how, and I give up. It’s a waste 
of time.” That’s what one of the colporteurs 
told his leader after helping William a 
couple of days. 

The boy he was talking about wasn’t 
really called William, for he lived in Co- 
lombia in South America and had a Span- 
ish name. “Guillermo” is what his friends 
called him, but we'll use the English form. 


William was going to be a minister, and 
young ministers have to know how to 
knock on doors, talk to all kinds of people, 
and sell books. So William knew he had 
to learn. Besides, if he sold enough books 
during his summer vacation he would have 
a scholarship, and that would mean that all 
his school expenses for his senior year at 
college would be taken care of. 

The district he was given for the summer 
was not a county, nor even one whole 

To page 17 


“I’m sorry, | cannot take those books even though | ordered them,” the colonel told William. 
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How JMV’s live on Pitcairn Island. 





SONS of MUTINY 


By ALTA HILLIARD CHRISTIANSEN 


HO would die next, no one knew. Al- 

ready six men had been murdered, and on 
an island scarcely two square miles in area 
there’s not much room to hide. 

They were gruesome and terrible days. 
For the living knew that they were all crim- 
inals together. They had mutinied on the 
high seas and set their captain adrift in a 
little boat far from land. To return to Eng- 
land would have meant imprisonment and 
death. So to escape death the mutineers had 


Two boats sailing away from the island. 


PHOTOS BY COURTESY OF MRS. N. FERRIS 


fled to this little island—and had begun 
killing one another. 

But that was 160 years ago and much has 
changed since then on Pitcairn Island. Two 
more men were killed, then the last of the 
nine white men, having a Bible that had 
been saved from the ship on which they had 
come to this place, the British ship Bounty, 
began reading to the native men and 
women who had been brought on the 
Bounty from Tahiti, and they gave their 


It takes great skill and courage to launch these 


boats, for the island has no beaches or natural harbors, and waves dash high against the rocks. 
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Junior Missionary Volunteers of Pitcairn sit with their leaders to have their picture taken. 


hearts to God, determining to live clean, 
good lives. As a result, the island was 
changed from being a place of terror to be 
the safest spot on earth. The sons of mu- 
tiny became the sons of God. 

A church was built. When the colony 
was discovered, years later, there was no 
fighting, no crime, no liquor, no disease 
there. Family worship was held every morn- 
ing and evening in the homes. At every 
meal a blessing was asked before anyone 
began to eat, and after the meal a prayer 
of thanks was offered. 


But of course it never became an en- 
tirely perfect place, for no place on this 
earth is perfect. Satan goes everywhere with 
his snares and temptations. But the heav- 
enly Father watches over His island chil- 
dren just as much as over those in other 
lands, and He is always ready to help them 
when they ask. He never fails. 

Pitcairn Island is the place where Sev- 
enth-day Adventist mission work in the 
South Pacific began. For it our missionary 
ship Pitcairn was named, having been 

To page 22 


A beautiful scene down one of the trails. There are no highways on the small, rocky island. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 





CHARLIE 


—the fatherless one- 


By JOSEPHINE CUNNINGTON EDWARDS 


THE STORY SO FAR: 


Myson Charlie, born in Africa, had never seen his 
father, and his uncle had named him Nyasowa, mean- 
ing ‘“‘the fatherless one.” Life was hard for him. The 
uncle was cruel, then he lived happily with a step- 
father only a few years. After Nyasowa’s mother died 
he had to go back to the cruel uncle. When he was 
about eleven, he could stand the injustices no more 
and ran away with his little sister Fatima to his 
mother’s sister, who took them in gladly. His Uncle 
Charlie gave him the new name of Myson Charlie, and 
told him of some new teachings his son Marko had 
heard at mission school. In the middle of these pleasant 
circumstances, a handsome man with selfish, grasping 
eyes came to the door and said he was Mozhenti, My- 
son’s real father, and demanded he come and live with 

im. 


WHEN his Uncle Charlie told Myson 
that Mozhenti was waiting outside, My- 
son refused even to go outside to see him. 

“He is a false shepherd,” Myson said. “I 
do not know his voice.” 

Mozhenti went away sadly. He longed 
after the stalwart, fine-looking lad he knew 
to be his son. But he knew he had no right 
to him. So he went back to the unhappy 
place he had for a home, to the loud, com- 
plaining wife, who was so proud and so lazy 
she would not so much as make a water pot 
to store water in. 

When Marko came home from school in 
the middle of July and showed Myson and 
his father and mother the wonderful books 
he had, they were amazed and sat for hours 
at a time while he told them the most won- 
derful things their ears had ever heard. 

“And I can tell you for a fact,” Marko said, 
“the white men will spend money for the 
seeds of flowers and will use still more 
money to hire a boy to carry water to keep 
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them from dying at a time when there is no 
rain. Then when all the flowers are in 
bloom, do they cook them and eat them? 
I tell you No. I saw with my own eyes. 
They take the flowers and cut them off the 
plants and put them in bottles, and they 
put them in their houses, just as if the 
plants were blooming in there instead of in 
the bush.” 

“What is the purpose of all this?” the 
aunt inquired in mild astonishment. “Might 
it be some kind of charm that will keep 
away the evil spirits? They do say that the 
white ones are wiser than we in many 
things.” 

“No. I went up into the kitchen of the 
white dona and asked the cook boy and the 
dhobi who does the ironing of the clothes. 
They say the white ones were queer in the 
matter of beauty. He said that the white 
ones are not happy if there is ugliness 
around. They said that the eyes should eat 
beauty even as the mouth eats food. It 
sounded funny to me. The eyes eat!” 

And here Marko laid back on the mat and 
indulged in a long, uproarious laugh. “@ q 
soon he sat up and looked at his family 
soberly. 

“But truly, I ought not to be laughing as 
I do, for you all know the ears eat. What do 
we do when we hear the beat of the drums? 
We get hungry for the beer, which is bad 
for the body and will keep one from the 
kingdom of heaven I have learned about. I 
heard read from God’s Book that the 





drunken ones will never enter into the 
door of heaven, and I do not want to miss 
that good land.” 

“Where is heaven, Marko, and what is 
it?” Myson asked curiously. 

Marko sat for a minute and looked up at 
the deep blue of the lovely sky. Great 
clouds like puffy pillows floated there, 
though Marko, who had never seen a 
feather pillow in his life, would have said 
they looked like the fluff from the kapok 


tree. 


“Another curious thing I learned,” Marko 
resumed, “is that it is useless and wasteful to 
give food and drink to the spirits. If we 
keep clean and eat the good food and leave 
off the foods that the Book condemns, we 
can have better bodies than if we are al- 
ways giving offerings to the spirits.” 

They all had to consider that for a while. 
It was too hard to swallow all at once. But 
Myson decided he would not hunt for mice 
any more, and would try and see if he and 
his sister Fatima were in better health be- 


“You do not look like a dumb one,” the boy with the books said to 
Myson Charlie. “I believe you are one who could learn very quickly.” 


HARRY BAERG, 


ARTIST 








cause of it. But he need not have worried 
about Fatima. The kind aunt already had 
her small body filled out and plump with 
good food. 

Before school started again, Marko got 
married. The wedding was a Christian one, 
and it was wonderful how all the things 


were done. Afterwards, the newlyweds 
lived in a hut at the home village until 
school started, and then Uncle Charlie told 
Myson it would be good if he would go to 
the mission to live with Marko and his wife 
and help them. 

“You see, it is.necessary for Marko to be 
gone all day at the business of learning, and 
it is hard to get the garden made up and 
raked and hoed and harvested when the 
man is not able to work. It will be good 
for you to go and be a help to the family.” 

So Myson went to the mission, but not to 
the school. The thought had not occurred 
to him to go to school when he went to be 
with Marko. But the morning after Marko 
had gone to class, Myson had to pass the 
school yard to get to the mealie garden 
that had been apportioned to the Marko 
Charlie family. He could look into the 
school yard and see the boys of the lower 
standards or grades busy at their physical 
exercises. 

They had pieces of bamboo and were 
trained to do all kinds of exercises holding 
the bamboo. Myson was amazed at how they 
could understand the orders and all obey at 
the same time the counting and motions of 
the teacher, until all of the boys, two or 
three hundred or more, were all doing the 
same thing at the same time. It was a beau- 
tiful sight. He stood there with his hoe, and 
yearned from the depths of his heart to be 
one of them, clad in the clean trousers and 
the clean shirt, with the small bundle of 
school books carefully laid to one side, 
while these wonderful physical exercises 
were going on. 

Another day, while he was watching, one 
of the boys greeted him. 

“Moni, inu,” he said. “What standard are 
you in, and where do you come from?” 

Myson was ashamed to tell that he had no 
learning whatsoever, and was not able to 
read even one word. 

“That is bad,” the lad said thoughtfully. 
“You do not look like a dumb one. I be- 
lieve you would be one who could learn 
very quickly. Me, I am in standard one. I 
read very well.” 
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“Say,” Myson edged closer to the boy, 
“I could bring you some fish nicely baked, 
or even smoked, if you would take the time 
to teach a little of the witchcraft of reading 
to me. I know in this world it is getting to 
be as if you are nothing if you do not 
know how to read or to do some figures.” 

“You are right, there,” the other boy 
agreed. “I will see what I can do.” 

But he must not have had the time or the 
inclination, for the little plan to learn pri- 
vately came to nothing. Myson would have 
had Marko help him, but when he was 
home he was busy studying and often he 
was gone on some trip to make a little more 
money for the family. He didn’t have a lazy 
bone in his body. He bought up cotton and 
took it to Luchenza where there was a gin, 
and after having it ginned, he would sell 
it for a much higher price. He got fowls 
and papaya and bananas and peddled them 
at the homes of the missionaries. He al- 
ways came home with things for the fam- 
ily. His work was so much in the Shire 
River valley that after a while he decided 
to move down to the Dambo, as the bright 
valley was called. 

The Dambo was not a healthy place, but 
it was a place of vast resources, and Marko 
could turn his hand at many a thing to 
make money between the times he had to 
go to school. It was decided for Myson to 
remain there to care for the large rice gar- 
den they planted in the swampy ground. 

In the year 1939, Myson found a small 
Portuguese school near to the village, and 
timidly enrolled there. It was not a govern- 
ment school, but was operated by an Afri- 
can on his own responsibility. The pupils 
paid him by catching fish for the family, 
and by working in the gardens for him. He 
had the biggest rice and mealie garden in 
the village. Some of the pupils even went 
out to sell for him. So the school was going 
well. 

This teacher had taken some of his 
schooling at Malamulo mission in the Shire 
Highlands. He was a Roman Catholic, but 
had learned many texts from the Bible in 
the year or so that he spent there, and 
faithfully taught his students the Bible that 
he had learned. His name was Juze Man- 
uel. He loved Myson very much, for he 
was an eager and willing pupil, and a most 
wonderful worker. Of all in the class Myson 
was the one who learned the fastest, and 


To page 18 








How God protected Johnny 


from 





DANGER in the DARK 


By NATHANIEL KRUM 


ON’T let the alligators catch you!” 

warned the jolly engineer of the South- 

ern Flyer, when little Johnny told him he 
was going to Florida. 

The conductor called, “All aboard!” The 
train whistle blew, the cars jerked slowly 
into motion, and the Flyer was on its way, 
clicking soon at top speed for Florida. 

It was a great adventure for Johnny, only 
four years old. As he looked out of the 
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window, he saw a seemingly unending pro- 
cession of cows and horses and sheep and 
fields of wheat and corn and cotton and 
orchards and rivers and hills—and, well, he 
had almost fallen asleep, when suddenly he 
decided to count the telephone poles along 

the track as the train whizzed past. 
Johnny was still counting, “ninety-eight, 
ninety-nine, one hundred,” when Mother 
To page 17 
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Little Johnny, half asleep, reached out for the chains and stumbled as the train lurched forward. 
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Meet My PEN PALS 


By HARVEY HANSEN 


SY 


he 


, 


el live in pens, and I work and play 
with them there. That is why I call them 
“pen pals.” 

Their names are Sunshine and Shadow, 
Blackhawk and Silver, and Sleek and Wi- 
nona. They are graceful animals called otter, 
and belong to Mr. and Mrs. Emil E. Liers, 
who wrote the book An Ofter’s Story, which 
you have probably read. 

Most otter live wild in God’s out of doors. 


. And because men hunt and trap them, they 


hide when people try to come close. So not 
many get a chance in the wild to see how 
interesting and friendly otter can be. 

But Mr. Liers found some baby otter by 
a stream and raised them at his’ home. He 


also got some live adult Py ae and tamed 
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(PHOTOS BY THE AUTHOR) 


them too. Now every year hundreds of peo- 
ple stop at his place—called The Otter Sanc- 
tuary—to see them, especially how wonder- 
fully they swim. 

They swim on side, back, or belly. They 
float, glide, tread, dive and dart, twist and 
turn, and change direction in an instant. 
Under water they open their mouths wide 
without choking, chase their own tails like 
puppies, and even wrestle together. Their 
four webbed feet and long, strong, broad, 
tapered tails help them swim so well. The 
instant otter dive, their noses and ears close 
sO no water gets in as it does with us when 
we dive. They can stay, under from four 
to five minutes. And because a transparent 
membrane protects their eyes under the 


N Blackhawk and Silver, 
and sister, 


playing with the man 
who wrote the story. 


Blackhawk 


is asking, 
“Were you calling me?” 








































































nd round so fast they 
wirl out half the water in 





water they still can see the 
fun they are having! 

Sometimes Winona lies 
on her back while holding 
a carrot in her front feet. 
Blackhawk will swim 
slowly around with a small 
stone resting on his head. 
And both Blackhawk and 
Silver will jump into a big 
tub of water and go round 


a couple of minutes. Old 
Sleek, who is about four 
feet long, does a little back 
flip each go-around in his 
washtub. Sunshine and 
Shadow like to play tag 
and hide-and-seek in a 
gunny bag that they hold under the water. 


One day when several people were watch- 
ing the otter swim, a little boy dropped his 
mother’s sun glasses into the pool, which 
has about four feet of water in it. Imme- 
diately Blackhawk dived, brought the glasses 
up, and began swimming with them on his 
head as though he was 
wearing them. Then he 
brought them to the edge 
of the pool, saving me the 
job of draining it to get the 
lady's glasses. We all liked 
Blackhawk especially well 
that day. 

When the otter get done 
swimming they rub and 
wiggle on dry gunny bags, 
soon getting their’ beauti- 
ful brown fur shiny and 
dry. Then they like to take 
a sound nap. Winona sucks 
a paw and Blackhawk the 
tip of his tail. Sunshine and 
Shadow curl up together. 
Old Sleek, who is sixteen 
years old, likes to sleep 
best inside his gunny bag. 
Even if I wad it up or give it a twist, he 





@::: gets inside without any help. 


When they don’t feel like sleeping or 
swimming they nose around in the overflow 
from the pool in search of some tasty natural 
tidbit, even pushing large stones over with 
their heads. One day Winona put her nose 
under a narrow, four-foot-long slab of pave- 
ment and lifted one end a couple of inches. 
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Sleek pauses for a rest after several fast trips around his washtub. 


I used a spring scale to find what that much 
concrete weighed and was surprised to find 
it registered fifty-seven pounds! 

The otter don’t always stay in pens, pools, 
and tanks. When Mr. Liers travels to give 
lectures at schools and clubs, he takes some 
of them along so people can realize, that 


Blackhawk put the glasses on himself, as if he knew where they shoult&g 





they are intelligent and beneficial and should 
not be trapped. He also takes them for long 
walks and swims in the fields and streams 
near his home in southeastern Minnesota. 
But it remains my job to take care of them 
when they are home. 

Sunshine and Shadow climb on my back 
and nuzzle me, and pull on my cleaning 
cloth when I’m leaning To page 19 
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O! Karen, how many 
times do we have to go 
over this? You are old 
enough to understand that I 
don’t have the money to 
send you to church school. 
Besides, you can get a much better education 
in public school. I’m sorry, honey, but you're 
starting public school bright and early Mon- 
day morning.” 

“But, Daddy = 

“Let’s not hear any more about it, Karen. 
Run along and help Mother get settled.” 

Throwing back her brown curls from her 
face, Karen Morris walked slowly to the 
white-shingled little house they had moved 
into the day before. She wanted so much to 
go to that church school they had passed on 
one of the shady, tree-lined streets in Dover. 
And now it seemed she couldn't. 

She remembered the year before, when 
she had been a fifth-grader in public school. 
There were hundreds of pupils, but Karen 
had never felt at home there. Her friends 
could not understand why she wouldn’t go 








“Oh, what’s wrong with my face?” 
cried Karen, gazing in the mirror. 
“You have poison ivy,” said Mother, 
“and your school starts tomorrow.” 


Jesus proved to Daddy that He wanted Karen 


to go to church school! 








PRAYER 


to Saturday afternoon movies with them, 
or to parties on Friday night. Once, in social 
studies, her teacher was talking about the 
cave men, and saying that the world was 
millions and billions of years old and that 
people first started’ as tiny insects. Quickly 
Karen raised her hand and exclaimed, “But 
that couldn't be right! My Sabbath school 
teacher said that God created us and the 
whole world in seven 
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By BARBARA SUE MILLER 


© 


“Now, Karen,” the teacher had interrupted, 
“that’s old-fashioned. Nobody believes that 
any more!” 

Karen grew quiet and uncomfortable, but 
it was then that she had first longed in her 
heart to go to an Adventist school, with Ad- 
ventist friends, and teachers who loved Jesus 
and taught the truth. At that time, though, 
the school had been far across the city, much 
too far for her to travel by herself. But now! 

Karen pressed her nose against the screen 
door and gazed at the sunshine and flowers 
in her yard. There was a church school only 
twelve miles away, and the school bus went 
right by her house! Why couldn’t Daddy 
understand? Why couldn’t there be enough 
money to send her? 

Remembering Daddy’s instructions to help 
Mother, Karen quickly ran to the living 
room, where Mrs. Morris was unpacking 
boxes and crates and arranging furniture. 

“Mother,” Karen asked thoughtfully, “do 
you think Jesus wants me to go to church 

school?” 
Mother smiled. “Yes, 
dear. I think He wants all 
x His boys and girls there, 
where they can learn to be 
the kind of children He 
wants them to be.” 

“But, Mother,” Karen 
persisted, “do you think 
He answers the prayers of 
girls like me?” 

“Of course He does,” 
Mother said. 

“Well, then, do you 
think He could find us 
some money to send me? 
Couldn’t He make Daddy 
change his mind?” 

“I believe He could. 








Why don’t you ask Him?” suggested Mother. 

“I think I will,” answered Karen, with a 
new light in her brown eyes. “I know He 
can do it, if He will.” 

The afternoon went quickly, and soon it 
was bedtime. Saying good-night, Karen made 
her way to her new pink-and-white bed- 
room. Drawing back the fluffy white cur- 
tains, she knelt by the window and looked 
up at the stars. The moon bathed the yard 
below in a silver sheen. Karen bowed her 
head and prayed, “Dear Jesus, thank You for 
bringing us to this lovely place. But now, I 
want so much to go to church school. Daddy 
says we don’t have enough money, and he 
thinks that public school is better, but I 
know that You want Your children in Your 
own schools. So, please, dear Jesus, do some- 
thing so I won't have to register in public 
school Monday. Thank You for answering 
my prayer. Amen.” 

Karen climbed into bed with a happy 
heart, sure that her prayer would be an- 
swered. 

The next day was bright and crisp, beau- 
tiful as only a September day can be. The 
whole family enjoyed the Sabbath services 
in their new church. That afternoon, sitting 
under the shade trees behind their house, 
Karen exclaimed, “What a beautiful day! 
Let’s go for a walk in the woods!” 

“Oh, let’s! Let's!” echoed little sister Judy, 
jumping up and down with excitement. 

“But, Karen,” cautioned Daddy, “don’t for- 
get the poison ivy. You know how easily 
you get it, and it would be a shame to have 
a case now and miss school.” 

Karen's face fell at the memory of many 
itchy experiences of the past, then bright- 


Barbara Sue Miller was a student at Shenandoah Valley 
Academy when she wrote this story for the JUNIOR GUIDE. 
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MOSQUITO HAWKS 
By OLIVE C. LEARY 


When I was just a little child 
1 asked the name of those 

Big, gauze-winged, needle-bodied flies 
That sail with stately pose. 


“They're devil's darning needles, dear," 
A lady said one day; 

“For if they hear you fell a lie 
They'll sew your lips, they say." 


I feared, instead of loved them, then, 
Until | later learned 

That they are known as dragonflies, 
A name they rightly earned 


By living on mosquito eggs, 
And young mosquitoes too. 
Down South they're called “mosquito 
hawks." 
I like that name, don't you? 
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ened again as Mother answered, “I was talk- 
ing to Mrs. Hughes about those woods. She 
said they are almost completely pine and no 
poison ivy has ever been found there.” 

“Oh, goody!” cried Judy, and Karen ran 
into the house to change her clothes, for this 
statement completely settled the matter so 
far as they were concerned. 
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Soon the family was walking through the 
cool forest, smelling the late summer flowers 
along the path and breathing deeply the 
pine-scented air. It was a very happy Sabbath 
afternoon for all of them. 

But the next day was a busy one for 
Karen, for there was much work to be done. 
After her cool shower that evening, she was 
watching Mother tuck Judy in when she 
caught sight of her reflection in the mirror. 
“Oh, what’s wrong with my face?” she cried. 
“It’s all red!” 

“No!” groaned Mother, quickly examining 
Karen’s flushed face. “Daddy, look! The child 
has poison ivy!” 

Sure enough, the next morning, which 
was Monday, Karen’s face was swollen like 
a balloon. Not only her face, but her arms 
and legs as well were covered. And how it 
did itch! Poor Karen was miserable. But 
when Daddy came in to see her before going 
to work, she tried to smile and said happily, 
“Well, I guess I can’t go and register in 
school today, can I?” 

“No, little girl, I guess you can’t!” he 
agreed, laughing. “But next Monday will do 
just as well.” 

This didn’t discourage Karen, though; and 
as he left the room Daddy heard her whisper, 
“Thank You, Jesus; thank You a whole lot.” 

By Friday the swelling in Karen’s face had 
gone down and the rash had cleared up. In- 
deed, the only trace of it was a few scabs. 
Mother could not understand it. “Honestly, 
Karen,” she marveled. “It usually takes from 
one to two weeks for the rash to go away. 
Here it is gone in five days!” 

“But, Mother, don’t you see?” laughed 
Karen. “Since God let me get the poison ivy 
only to keep me from going to public school 
last Monday, He didn’t intend to let it stay 
any longer than was absolutely necessary!” 

Sabbath morning Karen guided Judy to 
her kindergarten room and then found her- 
self a seat in the Junior division. Just before 
Sabbath school began, her teacher, Mrs. Kent, 
drew her aside and asked, “Karen, would you 
like to go to church school this year?” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Karen. The teacher smiled 
mysteriously and slipped out of the room, 
leaving a very puzzled girl behind. 

Upstairs, Mr. and Mrs. Morris were sitting 
in their pew. Mrs. Morris was thinking about 
Karen’s simple faith and saying a special 
prayer that it might be rewarded. Interrupt- 
ing Mother’s thoughts, Karen’s teacher said, 

To page 17 











Ask the tall trees and they'll tell you 


about the 


BOY WHO SAVED THE GIANTS 


By ROSE WILSTER 


UST before sunrise there was a sudden 

buzz and a bang in the bedroom and 
John found himself on the floor—forcibly 
thrown out of his bed by a contraption he 
had made so as to be sure to get up on time 
in the morning. 

It’s no wonder that John became famous! 

This clever young fellow came to the 
United States from Scotland a little more 
than one hundred years ago. His father set- 
tled in Wisconsin and John objected stren- 
uously to the first job his father gave him to 


DON KNIGHT 


do. “We've got to cut down the trees,” his 
father said. 

It wasn’t the back-breaking labor John 
disliked. He was eleven years old and not 
afraid of work. It was that he hated to see 
the beautiful trees destroyed. He wondered 
why his father did not speak of the beauty 


-of the trees and the wild flowers. And per- 


haps the work-burdened father wondered 
how the boy could dream about beautiful 
trees when forests had to be cleared so 
gtain and potatoes could be planted. 





These magnificent trees in Yosemite are some of the giants John saved. 
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Busy from morning till night, John 
yearned for time to read books about Amer- 
ica, the great land his pioneer parents had 
brought him to. And that’s why he built 
the contraption to throw him out of bed 
before the sun came up. He made it by 
following instructions in a book. 

And seeing the slow and tedious way 
timber was sawed by hand, John figured out 
a way for damming up a small creek and 
harnessing the water power to saw small 
pieces of wood. A saw mill was built a few 
years later on the same principle John Muir 
thought up. It speeded lumber sawing 
twentyfold. 

John also made wooden clocks that won 
prizes at the State fair. Some could strike 
the hours, register the date, and even light 
candles. Professors from the University of 
Wisconsin recognized a genius. They en- 
couraged him to go to college and although 
his father, Daniel Muir, opposed it, the boy 
started out. 


John took odd jobs and lived on a small. 


amount of money just as determined col- 
lege students do today. When he finished 
he said, “Now I'd like to go and see the 
world.” 


eee 


COMMEMORATIVE STAMP 
EXCHANGE OFFER 


(For stamp collectors outside of the U.S.A.) 


The JUNIOR GUIDE is happy to announce a new 
stamp exchange offer for its readers who live outside 
of the United States. If you will send to the JUNIOR 
GUIDE either 10, 20, or 30 different commemorative 
stamps from your country and neighboring countries, 
you will be sent the same number of different United 
States commemorative stamps absolutely free. These 
must be commemorative stamps, not regular issues, 
and they must come from outside the U.S.A. 


EOS SOS SSS VSS SSSA STTAATeF 


He wanted first to see Florida and set out 
on foot to get there. Staying overnight 
with strangers, eating fruit and tomatoes 
given him by kind people, he finally reached 
the Gulf. In Florida a kindly family 
nursed him through malaria. About this 
time he saw a picture of the giant trees of 
Yosemite. The wind in the pines and the 
waterfalls called to him and he worked his 
way on a ship by way of Cuba and Panama 
to California. 

In April, 1868, John Muir looked up for 
the first time at the Sierra Nevada, Califor- 
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nia’s grandest mountain range. He loved 
their snowcapped peaks and made them 
his home for twelve years. Where he needed 
a cabin, he built one; he made his bed in 
hollow trees or on springy boughs of fir. 

When Muir was forty-two he married 
Louie Wanda Strentzel and settled in the 
Alhambra Valley of California. Here he be- 
came a horticulturist but his wife could see 
that he missed the tall trees. At the time, 
he contented himself by writing about the 
beauty of America’s natural forestland. He 
wrote about preserving certain areas where 
America’s children could travel to see the 
trees and plants in their natural environ- 
ment. And he told too about the mining 
and lumbering interests that were seeking 
to buy this beautiful land and make it 
ugly for the sake of money. 

John Muir wrote to influential men in 
Government offices, urging them to create 
Sequoia and Yosemite national parks. He 
drafted bills to make this possible and under 
President Harrison in 1890 Congress passed 
them. But even with the new laws on paper, 
much plundering of the beautiful forest areas 
went on. Muir wrote in one of his maga- 
zine articles, “Any fool can destroy trees. 
They cannot run away and even if they 
could they would be hunted down and 
chased. Through all the centuries since 
Christ’s time—and long before that—God 
has saved these trees.” 

In 1901 Theodore Roosevelt entered the 
White House and John Muir knew he had 
a friend who would see that the new laws 
were enforced. In 1903 the two men went 
on a three-day camping trip. Muir told 
Roosevelt of timber thefts, needless fires, 
and large-scale destruction by miners. 

Back in the White House, Roosevelt 
helped Congress to understand the situa- 
tion and the bureau of foresty was created. 
Later this became the Forest Service as we 
know it today. One hundred million acres 
of forest was transferred to the care of the 
Forest Service in 1905. Arizona’s Petrified 
Forest, and Grand Canyon National Park 
were next to receive consideration by John 
Muir and later by Congress. 

As we drive on our super highways, 
flanked by majestic pines and redwoods, 
many of us have not known of the Scottish 
boy from Wisconsin named John Muir, who 
gave most of his life helping to preserve 
the giant trees and the great natural parks 
for us to enjoy. 








Prayer and Poison Ivy 
From page 14 


“Sister Morris, we have a member who is 
anxious to pay a child’s tuition this year in 
church school. Might you and your husband 
be interested?” 

After a few minutes of whispered con- 
ference, during which Mr. Morris smiled and 
nodded his head in obvious agreement, the 
teacher went back downstairs. 

Now it was Mother's turn to whisper, with 
tears in her eyes, “Thank You, kind Father, 
for Thy great love, and Thy willingness to 
answer the prayers of Thy children.” 





William Couldn’t—But DID! 
From page 3 


town. It was just ten city blocks. Most boys 
would have thought ten city blocks would 
last no more than ten days. But William 
knew that in those ten blocks there were 
thousands of people, for the buildings were 
high and full of offices. 

In spite of what that colporteur said, he 
determined to work his small territory thor- 
oughly and see every person in it. And he 
was very faithful about praying. He knew 
that by himself he couldn't sell books, but 
he believed that with God’s help he could. 

One day he entered the office of the army 
headquarters and showed the book to a 
colonel whose uniform was showy with 
stripes and decorations. The colonel or- 
dered a book for himself and also one for 
the soldiers’ library, then he gave William 
the name of another colonel who was a 
friend of his. When William visited the 
second colonel the same thing happened— 
the colonel ordered one-for himself and 
another for the soldiers’ library. 

The governor of the state had his office 
in those same ten city blocks and William 
wasn’t afraid to visit him also. But the gov- 
ernor said he didn’t want to help Protes- 
tants even by buying a good book from 
them. When the governor saw the names 
of the two colonels on William’s list of 
orders, he was very angry and went right to 
the telephone. William listened while he 
told first one colonel and then the other not 
to receive the books. 

When the day came for William to take 
the books to the people who had ordered 
them and to collect the money, he prayed 


earnestly before he went to the office of the 
first colonel. He didn’t know what he could 
say to persuade him to take the book after 
the governor had told him not to. And 
when he entered the office, the colonel 
began to make the same excuses as the 
governor—'‘It’s doubtless a good book, but 
since it is made by Protestants, I can’t co- 
operate by taking it.” 

Then William had a bright idea. “Mi 
coronel,” he explained, “it is true that the 
book is published by Protestants, but your 
refrigerator was probably made by Protes- 
tants, too, since it came from the United 
States; but you bought it and you enjoy it 
just the same. Your car may have been 
made by Protestants also, and the precious 
penicillin that saves the lives of your sol- 
diers; but you don’t refuse to buy a car or 
medicine because it comes from a Protes- 
tant country. The book is just the same.” 

“You're right,” exclaimed the colonel as 
he reached into his pocket for the money. 
“Tl take the books.” 

William would never have thought of 
that argument by himself. He remembered 
the promise that when in difficulty God 
will give us the words to speak, and he 
thanked Him for His help. Then he gave 
the same reasons for accepting the book to 
the second colonel and in spite of the gov- 
ernor’s warning, all four books were de- 
livered. 

At the end of the summer—which comes 
in December, January, and February in 
South America—William had worked ten 
weeks and had earned—not one scholarship 
but ten! Ten scholarships in ten weeks in 
ten blocks! 





Danger in the Dark 
From page 9 


interrupted by calling, “Time for lunch, 
children.” She took down a large basket of 
food from the rack overhead, and after Fa- 
ther had asked the blessing, Mother passed 
out sandwiches, apples, bananas, nuts, cook- 
ies, and a glass of milk for each. 

While the family ate and chatted, the 
sun went down, and soon the oil lamps 
were lit in the coaches. Johnny now pressed 
his nose against the windowpane, peering 
into the growing darkness to see the lights 
of houses and towns as the train roared on 
into the night. 
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Bedtime came all too soon, and after the 
Bible stories had been read Mother ex- 
plained to the children that they would have 
to sleep on the seats as best they could. 
Johnny was tucked in by himself. His sis- 
ters were too big to lie down on the seats, 
so they sat up and leaned back and tried to 
sleep sitting up like Father and Mother. 
Every one was so tired out from the rush 
of packing and getting ready for the trip, 
that it wasn’t long before they were ail 
sleeping. 

In the middle of the night Johnny awak- 
ened suddenly, got up from his bed on the 
plush seat, rubbed his eyes, and began look- 
ing for his father and mother. Since the 
lights had been turned low and he was 
only half awake, he did not recognize his 
parents, even though they were sleeping in 
the seat directly ahead of him. 

Bewildered, he staggered through the 
aisle to the far end of the coach, and went 
out through the door that had been propped 
open for ventilation. Johnny stood now on 
the open-end platform staring into the 
night. A gust of wind hit his face. He 
reached for a support. The train pitched 
and lurched. 

Just ahead of him, across a narrow walk- 
way connecting the two coaches, he saw 
an open door. “Maybe Mother and Father 
are in there,’ he mused. But how could he 
get across the narrow walkway connecting 
the cars? The train was swaying from side 
to side. It would be a dangerous undertaking 
for an adult. For a four-year-old, too sleepy 
to think, it would be a hazardous venture, 
indeed. The only supports he had to hold on 
to were two metal chains attached to iron 
posts on each side of the walkway. And 
what was worse, the chains were so high he 
could barely reach them with his finger- 
tips. 

Sleepily, he grasped the iron posts and 
the chains and started across. The coaches 
lurched in opposite directions, and he al- 
most lost his balance. But he hung on, 
and in another fearful moment he was safe 
on the platform of the other car. He passed 
through the open door and began looking 
for his parents. 

“Daddy, Mother,” he called again and 
again. “Where are you?” 

Johnny was just about ready to cry when 
a porter came up to him and asked, “Sonny. 
whatever are you doing up at this time of 
the night? Are you lost?” 
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“No, I’m not lost, but I think my daddy 
is. | want my daddy!” 

“Well, come with me, son, and we'll try 
to find him. I believe he’s in the next coach.” 

Fortunately, the porter knew just what 
Johnny’s father looked like, for he had seen 
them together when they got on the train. 
So he took Johnny to the car where his 
father was sleeping, and awakening him, 
he asked: 

“Is this your boy? I found him wandering 
in the coach ahead. He was looking for you. 
Believe me, you can be thankful he didn’t 
fall off the train and get killed when he 
crossed that dangerous walkway between 
the open-end cars.” 

Johnny's father straightened up and 
rubbed his eyes. He was really scared when 
it finally dawned on him what had hap- 
pened. The first thing he said was: 

“Thank God for protecting Johnny. He 
could easily have fallen from the train and 
been killed while I slept.” Then he thanked 
the porter too. You may be sure that John- 
ny’s father and mother kept a close eye on 
him during the rest of the trip. 

As the years rolled by Johnny grew from 
boyhood to young manhood. He attended 
Seventh-day Adventist schools, and after 
completing his education he, with his wife 
and daughter, was sent to a foreign mission 
field. After years of overseas service, he re- 
turned to the States, where he has since 
been employed in Adventist institutions. 

He will always believe that God’s guard- 
ian angel took him by the hand and helped 
him across that dangerous, narrow walkway 
between the two open-end railway coaches 
on that memorable night so many years ago. 
And he believes, too, that the boys and 
girls of today who trust God when they get 
into dangerous places, will likewise be pro- 
tected, for we have God’s promise that He 
will give His angels charge over us, to 
keep us in all our ways. 





Myson Charlie 
From page 8 


grasped new things the quickest. When the 
other students seemed confused and dense, 
it was Myson Charlie who was allowed to 
go from boy to boy and help the teacher by 
explaining the things that seemed so hard. 

The teacher was not fully qualified, so 
did not teach anything but reading, writing, 





and religious instruction. Myson went all 
the way through Book One, and in the end 
of the year had gone half way through 
Book Two. 

But about that time, Marko decided that 
the rigors of living near the marshes around 
the Shire River were too hard on his health. 
His wife had had malaria again and again, 
and Myson had suffered much from living 
so near to the mosquito-infested swamps. 
Besides, it was doubly hard to learn in the 
Portuguese country, for even the native lan- 
guage was different from what Myson was 
used to speaking. 

Myson had noted, too, that the teacher 
used most rigorous methods for forcing 
learning on the poor boys. He seemed to 
believe that the child learned faster if he 
was shouted at and treated roughly. The 
boy saw some children begin to tremble 
before they ever entered the school build- 
ing. Myson did not suffer the brunt of Juze 
Manuel's wrath, for he became a favorite 
immediately because of his amiable man- 
ner and quickness to learn. 

But woe to the child who did not answer 
a question put to him, quickly and correctly. 
The teacher would rise up and begin to 
beat the child. The child’s cries would rouse 
still more fear in the hearts of the other 
pupils, and so it got worse day by day. 
Myson got so he thought that that was the 
way a school should be properly run, and 
thought little of it. 

One day, Juze ordered Myson to beat a 
little boy who missed some of the words in 
his reading lesson. Even while he had to 
beat the boy, he thought in his heart that 
this was a strange way to treat people. He 
thought of how Juze loved and favored him, 
and how much easier it was for him to learn 
than it was for the other children. It was a 
thing he could not understand. 

He remembered how he had lived in con- 
stant fear at his uncle’s house. Because he 
was not sure of himself, he had made even 
more mistakes, and got more beatings. 
So Myson, even though he was a young boy, 
questioned the wisdom of teaching children 
in such a way. He knew from the sad years 
of his life at his cruel uncle’s house that he 
could never do his best work when his heart 
was full of fear and hate. 

Marko decided to move his family and 
Myson to the village near the mission where 
he was attending school. The name of the 
place was Tekerani. When Marko learned 


that Myson had attended school and had 
learned to read, he told him that at the new 
place he would be able to go to a proper 
school. 

Marko did not realize that Myson was 
shy and sensitive because his clothes were 
not as good as those of the others who 
attended the mission. He just told him to go 
and register, and gave him the pennies for 
the fees. 

“You go to that building there,” he di- 
rected. “I have to go to the church to get 
my classes started.” With that he went 
swinging off, and disappeared inside the 
big church where a chapel session was in 
progress for the more advanced students. 
Myson walked slowly to the place where 
Marko had directed him. He noted that 
most of the boys went along with friends, 
with whom they were chatting happily. 

Myson felt very lonely and very poorly 
dressed. He stood at a place by himself, 
and watched the boys throng into the build- 
ing. He was bitterly afraid, because he 
knew how Juze treated his pupils and how 
he would have been treated if he had not 
been Juze’s favorite. He was afraid even to 
walk to the door, lest someone be offended 
and reach out angrily and strike him on the 
head. 

Hour after hour he stood in the burning 
sun, wondering what he should do. 

(To be continued) 


Meet My Pen Pals 
From page 11 


in to scrub the bottom of their glass tank. 
Blackhawk and Silver climb into my lap to 
be petted when I sit on the hollow log in 
their pen. Old Sleek drinks water from my 
hand. Winona tries to climb up my pants 
leg when I’m spreading sand or leaves in 
her pen. They like to be petted and chuckle 
softly in contentment. They eat carefully 
from my hands so as not to bite my fingers. 
I can’t help liking them! 

Of course, the otter would bite if I poked 
or pinched them or stepped on their tails. 
And they certainly would not be friends to 
me if I shot at them and set traps for them. 
But God wants His followers to be kind to 
animals. And when we are kind they reward 
us with their warm friendship. 

That is how the otter and I came to be 
pen pals! 
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IX—A Brush With Death in Jerusalem 


(AUGUST 31) 


Memory VERSE: “Be of good cheer, Paul: for 
as thou hast testified of me in Jerusalem, so 
must thou bear witness also at Rome” (Acts 
23:11). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read about the scene in the Temple in Acts 
21:27-40, and about the plot against Paul’s life 
in Acts 23:12-24. Read over the memory verse 
several times, going over it daily till it is fixed 
in your memory. 


SUNDAY 


Uproar in the Temple 


Open your Bible to Acts 21. 

On arrival in Jerusalem, Paul hastened to 
make his report to James and the other elders 
of the Christian church. He told how mightily 
the gospel had taken hold among the Gentiles. 
Though there was rejoicing at the good report, 
there were some present who were critical of 
the way in which Paul worked for the Gentiles. 
They wanted him to go through certain ceremo- 
nies of the Temple with four other men. They 
thought that by so doing he would help to break 
down prejudice among the Jews. Paul knew it 
was quite unnecessary, but he gave in to their 
urgings and went up to the Temple to carry 
out the rites. 

While at the Temple he was observed by some 
of his enemies—some Jews from Asia. Read in 
verses 27 and 28 what they did. 

The rumor was spread that Paul had defiled 
the Temple by bringing a Gentile into it, for 
some had seen Paul walking in the streets of 
Jerusalem with an Ephesian called Trophimus. 

“By the Jewish law, it was a crime punishable 
with death for an uncirmumcised person to 
enter the inner courts of the sacred edifice.”— 
The Acts of the Apostles, p. 407 

Paul had not taken the Ephesian into the 
Temple, but the false rumor quickly spread. 
Read in verse 30 what this lie led to. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 406, par. 3; p. 407, par. 1. 

THINK what harm a false report can cause. 

RESOLVE to be careful not to spread false 
rumors. 
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MONDAY 
Rescued by Soldiers 

Open your Bible to Acts 21. 

It looked for a while as if Paul’s last hour 
had come. But again God had intervened. Word 
reached the captain of the band—a high military 
officer—that the whole city was in an uproar. 
In verses 31 to 33 read about the steps he took. 

When the captain asked what Paul had done 
he was greeted with a volley of angry answers, 
each one different from the other, although all 
joined in demanding, “Away with him.” 

The guard, acting under instructions, led the 
prisoner to the castle. On the steps Paul made 
a request of the captain in Greek. In verse 37 
read what this request was. 

The captain was surprised to hear Paul speak 
in the Greek language, for he had suspected 
that Paul was a certain Egyptian rebel. In verse 
38 find who that rebel was. 

Then Paul made known his identity to the 
officer. In verse 39 see how he did this. 

The officer gave his permission for Paul to 
address the crowd gathered around the castle. 
They were talking excitedly, but Paul beckoned 
with his hand, and this gesture, and his noble 
bearing soon commanded attention. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 407, par. 3; p. 408. 

THINK how God sometimes uses unbelievers 
to save His children. 

Pray for boldness in speaking for Christ as 
Paul did. 


TUESDAY 
The Speech on the Castle Stairs 


Open your Bible to Acts 22. 

Standing on the stairs in full view of the 
crowd, Paul began his defense. Most of those 
who listened did not even know who he was. 
He told them he was a Jew, where he was born, 
and how he was taught by the great Jewish 
teacher Gamaliel, and how he had persecuted 
the followers of Christ. 

In verses 6 to 10 read his account of his con- 
version. He told of his arrival, blind and grop- 
ing, in Damascus, of Ananias’ visit, and the 
restoration of his sight. 








In versés i4 and i5 read his account of the 
heavenly message Ananias gave him. 

Then he told how God Himself had spoken 
to him in a vision in Jerusalem. Look in verse 
21 and see what special work God had given 
him. This was more than the Jews could stand. 

“Hitherto the people had listened with close 
attention, but when Paul reached the point in 
his history where he was appointed Christ’s 
ambassador to the Gentiles, their fury broke 
forth anew. Accustomed to look upon themselves 
as the only people favored by God, they were 
unwilling to permit the despised Gentiles to 
share the privileges which had hitherto been 
regarded as exclusively their own. Lifting their 
voices above the voice of the speaker, they 
cried, ‘Away with such a fellow from the earth: 
for it is not fit that he should live.’"”—The Acts 
of the Apostles, pp. 409, 410. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 408, par. 2; p. 409, pars. 2, 3. 

THINK how faithfully and truly Paul gave his 
defense. 

Pray for courage to speak boldly for the truth’s 
sake as he did. 


WEDNESDAY 
Before the Captain and the Council 

Open your Bible to Acts 22 and 23. 

The people showed the greatest excitement, 
tearing off their clothes and throwing handfuls 
of dust into the air. The chief captain quickly 
ordered Paul to be taken into the castle, and 


At the top of the stairs Paul asked the captain 
to let him address the people, and when the mob 
heard him speak their language they listened quietly. 
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gave the command to beat him with leather 
thongs to which bits of iron were fastened. It 
was hoped that this cruel treatment might wring 
a confession from him. As they were preparing 
him for the ordeal, however, Paul asked them 
a question that stopped their preparations. Find 
the question in verse 25 and then read the 
sequel in verses 26 to 29. 

So because Paul was a Roman and the chief 
captain had no accusation to bring against him, 
he was spared. Next day he was brought before 
the Jewish council. There, in the place where 
Ananias had insulted Jesus thirty years earlier, 
His disciple suffered the high priest’s insults. 
Read about them in Acts 23:2, 3. 

The council ended in a heated discussion 
between Pharisees and Sudducces, and the chief 
captain had Paul taken back to the safe custody 
of the castle. 

That night Christ appeared to him. Read or 
a His cheering words, as found in Acts 
23:11. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 412, par. 4; p. 413, pars. 1, 2. 

THINK how God’s providence saved Paul from 
the torture of a scourging. 

Pray to trust Him when you are in difficult 
situations. 


THURSDAY 


The Plot That Failed 

Open your Bible to Acts 23. 

While Paul was receiving heavenly encour- 
agement within the castle walls, evil men weré 
making plans to take his life. The next morning 
they went with their plans to the high priest. 
Read of their plot in verses 14 and 15. 

“Instead of rebuking this cruel scheme, the 
priests and rulers eagerly agreed to it.”—The 
Acts of the Apostles, p. 414. 

But someone who was in sympathy with Paul 
heard of the plot. Find out from verses 16 to 
22 who he was and what he did about it. 

Lysias, the chief captain, acted quickly. There 
was no time to lose. 

Read in verses 23 and 24 the orders he gave 
for Paul’s safe escort to another place of con- 
finement. 

He wrote a letter to Felix the governor ex- 
plaining the situation. 

So Paul was taken with an armed escort to 
Caesarea. 

Read in verses 33 to 35 what Felix did when 
he read the letter. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 414, pars. 2-4; p. 415. 

THINK how many times God intervened when 
Paul’s life was in danger. 

Pray for those who give the gospel at the 
peril of their lives. 


FRIDAY 

Describe what took place— 

1. At the gathering of the Christian leaders 
when Paul gave his report. (Acts 21:18-24.) 

2. In the Temple. (Acts 21:26-36.) 

3. On the castle stairs. (Acts 21:37-40.) 

4. In the place of punishment in the castle. 
(Acts 22:24-29.) 

5. In the council room of the Jewish leaders. 
(Acts 23:1-10.) 

6. In Paul’s room in the castle at night. (Acts 
23:11.) 

7. In a gathering place of forty fanatical men. 
(Acts 23:12-15.) 

8. In the chief captain’s office. (Acts 23:16- 
25.) 

9. On the way to Caesarea. (Acts 23:31, 32.) 

10. At the office of Felix the governor. (Acts 
23:33-35.) 
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Sons of Mutiny 


From page 5 


built with money given in Sabbath school 
offerings. All the Sabbath school children in 
America were eager to help build that 
ship. One little boy earned five dollars for it 
by selling popcorn balls. 

When our missionaries went on this ship 
to Pitcairn Island and taught the people 
there about Sabbathkeeping and Jesus’ soon 
coming, they quickly began to keep the 
Sabbath and to prepare their hearts for 
Jesus’ return. And wasn’t that little boy 
happy that he had had a part in it! To help 
someone else get ready for heaven is the 
most wonderful work in the world! 

Today the only church on Pitcairn is the 
Seventh-day Adventist church, which ev- 
eryone attends. The missionary who re- 
cently left there, Pastor Norman Ferris, 
helped the people build a new church, for 
the old one was falling to pieces. Now the 
Pitcairners enjoy meeting in this new, neat 
building. They have Sabbath school every 
Sabbath, and a JMV society meets regu- 
larly. 

The people do not have much money, 
yet they pay tithe on what little they get, and 
they give to mission work in other lands. 
They also tithe their coconut trees. They 
mark every tenth one “X” for the Lord. 
Most of their money comes from selling 
coconuts, garden produce, and souvenirs to 
people on passing ships. 

Pitcairn Junior Missionary Volunteers do 
not have many of the privileges that those 
in America and Australia enjoy. They can- 
not go for car rides because the island is 
too mountainous and rocky. There are no 
automobiles or bicycles. Their only convey- 
ance is a wheelbarrow. There are no horses 
or cows, either, but there are many goats 
and chickens. There are no stores or ice- 
cream counters. But the JMV’s are happy 
and contented in their island home. 


They enjoy swinging on the long strands 
of the banyan trees, and they love to go 
fishing and swimming in the ocean. On 
Christmas Day they have a picnic and 
games, for Christmas comes in summer 
there. On New Year's Day there is an ex- 
citing boat race, which everyone enjoys. 
The boys delight in surf riding. They go 
out beyond the breakers and ride their surf 
boards toward the rocky shore, then just as 
it seems they will be dashed to pieces by 
wild waves against the rocks, they give a 
tremendous jump and land safely. 

These Junior Missionary Volunteers love 
to sing the same songs and choruses that 
those in other countries enjoy. They like to 
go camping, too, even though their island 
is so tiny they cannot get more than a mile 
away from home. They also enjoy reading 
the JUNIOR GUIDE, but they usually get 
that only when some friend sends it to 
them. 

Perhaps you would like to keep your 
GUIDES looking nice and new and then 
send them to Pitcairn when you have fin- 
ished reading them. If you send to the mis- 
sionary in charge, I am sure he will be 
happy to pass the papers on to the Juniors. 
His address is: 


Pastor Lester Hawkes 
Pitcairn Island 
South Pacific Ocean 


If you send Pastor Hawkes your name 
and address and tell him you would like 
to hear from some of the Pitcairn Juniors, 
perhaps some of them will write to you 
and tell you about their new school. In that 
way, by correspondence, you may meet 
these sons of mutiny, the Junior Missionary 
Volunteers of Pitcairn Island. Let me wish 
you happiness in the acquaintance. 








COVER PICTURE by Ewing Galloway. Story 
illustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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SQUIRT, the OCTOPUS, No. 1-By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT. 19857, BY REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


#. 


1. Under a boulder that lay on the shore of one of 
the islands in the Puget Sound area lived an octopus. 
This animal, often called devilfish, is more common 
than many people think and is found on most sea- 
shores around the world. 2. Some octopuses lay as 


4. Squirt could swim and squirt ink from the day 
he was born. Like his relatives the squids and cut- 
tlefish he was jet propelled. 5. He normally breathed 
by taking in water under his mantle, letting it pass 
over his gills inside, and then expelling it through 





7. Because his body was without skeleton or bony 
shell he was able to ooze through very narrow 
cracks. He would poke in some of his arms and then 
flow through like an angleworm. 8. As Squirt and 
his many brothers and sisters grew up and left their 
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many as 4,500 pearly white eggs in garlandlike strings 
over rocks, but this mother laid only about 75 eggs in 
grapelike clusters attached to the rock. She washed 
and cared for them. 3. One of the young octopuses 
that hatched from the clusters of eggs was Squirt. 








the funnel at the side. When excited he could do 
this with such force that he would shoot through 
the water like a flash. 6. Squirt could also move 
more slowly by walking on his eight legs over the 
rocks and coral that covered the sandy ocean floor. 








mother’s care they had to look for homes of their 
own. With so many in the family it was natural that 
housing should be hard to find. 9. One of his brothers 
beat him to a nice cozy box, but Squirt happened 
by just in time to see him hauled up by a fisherman. 
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